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THE NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


THE ceremony of laying the first stone of 
the New Royal Exchange took place on 
Monday, January 17th, and the arrange- 
ments were on a scale of magnitude cor- 
responding with the magnificence of this 
great national undertaking and the rank 
of the distinguished personages who took 
part in it. The entrance of those who 
were fortunate enough to obtain tickets, 
was in Cornhill, the avenues leading to 
which were almost blocked up from an 
early hour, and the police had much diffi- 
culty in keeping open a passage. A 
covered way, lined with alternate stripes 
of crimson and white cloth, led from Corn- 
hill to the entrance of the tent, which was 
placed as nearly as possible in the centre 
of the building, and up to the time the 
doors were thrown open, at twelve o’clock, 
the workmen were busily employed in 
laying down matting, and completing the 
other necessary arrangements. 

The tent, under which the ceremony 
took place, was of a circular form, with an 
open space in the centre, in which the 
foundation-stone was suspended. We un- 
derstand that it was of larger dimensions 
than any that has hitherto been erected in 
this country, and was capable of affording 
accommodation to between 12,000 and 
15,000 persons. 


It was upwards of 100 feet 
high, and 300 feet in circumference; on 
the top was a lantern with the City arms 
and the shield of Britannia, and above all 
the union-jack floated proudly in the breeze. 
Around the amphitheatre were eleven tiers 
of seats rising gradually to the height of 


twenty-four feet. The seats, as well as the 
floor of the tent, were covered with crimson 
drapery, the reserved seats in front being 
festooned with the same, and at the back, a 
tastefully designed festoon, of crimson and 
white drapery, confined at certain distances 
by rosettes, went round the entire walls of 
the tent. The floor or platform on which 
the stone was placed was forty feet in 
diameter, and there were two chairs of state 
placed in front of the stone, for the accom- 
modation of his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert and the Lord Mayor. Over the 
entrance to the tent was an orchestra for 
the band, the front of which was decorated 
with panels, on which the Royal and City 
Arms, the Arms of the various City Com- 
panies, and of Sir Thomas Gresham, were 
emblazoned. The band of the 2nd Life 
Guards was in attendance, and begniled the 
time till the arrival of his Royal Highness, 
by performing various popular overtures. 
On a pedestal on either side of the entrance, 
was placed a very beautiful model of the 
intended building, which attracted much 
attention. The tent was lighted by a cir- 
cular chandelier, containing about fifty gas 
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lights, and when the entire amphitheatre , 
was filled, the whole presented a spectacle 
of great animation and brilliancy. 

The Lord Mayor and Aldermen, with 
the Sheriffs, the chairman and members of 
the Joint Gresham Committee, and the 
principal officers of the Corporation of 
London, were in attendance at the Guild- 
hall at half-past one o’clock precisely, to 
receive his Royal Highness, who was in- 
troduced to the Lord Mayor in the Common 
Council chamber, where William Tite, Esq,, 
F.R.S., the architect, submitted the plans 
of the new building to his Royal Highness, 
A procession from thence to the site of the 
New Royal Exchange was then formed. 

At half-past two o’clock her Majesty's 
ministers made their appearance at the 
pavilion, and, with a most judicious obser- 
vance of the neutral character of the 
meeting, the announcement did riot elicit 
from those present the least demonstration 
of political feeling. At last Prince Albert 
entered, and was most warmly received. He 
walked up to the chair with a modest, quiet 
air, which was most prepossessing. “ He 
was dressed in a plain dark green frock- 
coat with velvet collar, a black stock, 
without any shirt collar, brown cloth trou- 
sers, rather tightly made, and boots.” 

he scarlet robes of the aldermen, the 
full military dress of officers of high rank, 
and the contrast afforded by the Windsor 
uniform, had a very imposing effect as all 
rose at the national anthem. His Royal 
Highness took his station by the side of the 
stone, where he was attended by four 
members of the committee, bearing the 
glass bottle for the coin, a glass brick with 
an English inscription imerusted thereon, 
the mallet, and the level. ‘The member of 
the committee bearing the glass bottle 
then held it to Prince Albert, who placed 
therein the coin which he received from 
the Chamberlain of London, and his Royal 
Highness having deposited the same in the 
well of the stone, the member of the com- 
mittee bearing the English inscription in- 
crusted on glass then presented the same, 
which his Royal Highness also deposited in 
the well. The architect then read the in- 
scription on the stone in Latin and English. 
We understand the inscription is the pro- 
duction of the Bishop of London. We 
give the translation :— 


SIR THOMAS GRESHAM, KNIGHT, 


Erected at his own charge 
A building and colonnade 
For the convenience of those persons 
Who in this-renowned Mi 
Might carry on the commerce of the world, 
Adding thereto, for the relief of indigence, 
And for the advancement of literature and science, 
An almshouse and a college of lecturers, 
The city of London aidiog him, 
Queen Elizabeth favouring the design, 
And when the work was complete, _ 
Opening it in person with a solemn procession. 
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Having been reduced to ashes, 
Together with almost the entire city, 
By a calamitous and widely-spreading 
conflagration, 
They were rebuilt in a more splendid form 
By the City of London 
And the Ancient Company of Mercers, 
King Charles the Second cc ing the | 
On the 23rd October, a.n. 1667 ; 
And when they had been again destroyed by fire 
On the 10th January, a.p. 1833, 

The same bodies undertaking the work, 
Determined to restore them, at their own cost, 
On an enlarged and more ornamental plan, 

The munificence of Parliament 
Providing the means of extending the site, 
And of widening the approaches, and 
Crooked streets in every direction, 

In order that there might at length arize, 
Under the auspices of Queen Victoria, 
Built a third time from the ground, 
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Worthy of this great nation and city, 
And suited to the vastness of a 
Commerce 
Extended to the circumference 
Of the habitable globe. 

His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
“Consort of her Sacred Majesty, 
Laid the First Stone 
On the 17th January, 1842, 

In the Maycralty of the Right Hon. 
John Pirie. 
Architect, William Tite, F.R.S. 
May God our preserver 
Ward off destruction 
From this Building 
And from the whole City. 





His Royal Highness then took the trowel, 


which was of silver, and spread the mortar 
over the stone. The stone was lowered to 
its place, and the members of the committee 
bearing the level and mallet presented them 
to his Royal Highness, to adjust and set it. 
The ceremony being completed, the Prince 
took his departure amid the loudest cheers. 
One of the various accounts suys—‘ At 
first, from the consciousness, perhaps, that 
he was the object of universal attention— 
that on every movement of his every eye in 
that large meeting was riveted—a slight 
nervousness was observant in his manner; 
but when he once saw what was to be done, 
all diffidence vanished. ‘The workmanlike 
manner in which he handled the trowel and 
spread the mortar dissolved the coldness of 
the assembly, and one loud and hearty 
burst of cheering attested how completely 
his Royal Highness had ingratiated himself 
into the good opinion of the spectators.” 


THE TROWEL 


Which his Royal Highness used is of silver 
gilt. The handle is fluted, terminating at 
the end with the royal crown, connected 
with the blade by flowing ornaments of 
beautiful chasing, which is continued round 
the edges. On one side are the royal arms 
and supporters, with an inscription referring 
to the use to which the trowel was applied, 
and on the other an elevation of the west 
front of the building, with the three shields 


of arms of the Mercers’ Company, the City 
of London, and Sir Thomas Gresham. 


THE MALLET 
Is formed of a block of beautiful oak, 
presented by the chairman, and was part 
of one of the great beams of the old Ex- 
change. It is the full size of a mason’s 
mallet, turned and moulded into an elegant 
form, with a wreath of oak-leaves and 
acorns carved round the base of it, and the 
royal crown terminating the handle. There 
is a silver plate inserted at the end, with an 
inscription similar to that on the trowel. 
ITS MATERIAL. 

The block of oak from which the mallet 
was made had been actually burnt through 
in the fire; and it is an interesting fact that 
the stain has extended almost through its 
substance, although it appears to be as hard 
as the most solid metal. 


THE COINS DEPOSITED 

Were, one sovereign, one half-sovereign, one 
half-crown, one shilling, one sixpence, one 
fourpence, one fourpence Maundy money, 
one threepence Maundy money, one two- 
pence Maundy money, one penny Maundy 
money, one three-halfpence silver, one 
penny, one halfpenny silver, one farthing, 
three coins (copper), States of Jersey, one 
quarter-farthing, one half-farthing, one 
small Roman coin. 


ON USEFUL INSECTS AND THEIR 
PRODUCTS. 
BY JAMES H. PENNELL, 
Author of “‘ A Natural History of Quadrupeds,” §c. 
(Continued from p. 71.) 


Krrny and Spence remark that “many 
insects emit very powerful odours, and some 
produce extraordinary effects upon the 
human frame; and it is an idea not alto- 
gether to be rejected, that they may con- 
centrate into a smaller compass the proper- 
ties and virtues of the plants upon which 
they feed, and thus afford medicine more 
powerful in operation than the plants them- 
selves. It would be worth while to insti- 
tute experiments to ascertain the truth of 
this view.”* Several species of beetles are 
used medicinally. In Europe, the Lytta, or 
Cantharis vesicatoria, is an important arti- 
cle, better known by the incorrect appella- 
tion of Spanish-fly. It is not only used as 
a vesicatory, but is now administered in- 
ternally in many cases, and with good 
effect, as a stimulant and diuretic. In 
America, where the species is sold at 
sixteen dollars per pound, two species 
(L. cinerea and a vittata), that are there 


* Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to Ento- 
mology, vol. i. p. 310. 
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extremely common and noxious, have been 
substituted for it with great success, and 
are said to vesicate more speedily, and at 
the same time less painfully, from their 
causing no strangury. At a meeting of 
the Entomological Society, August 3, 1840, 
Mr. Alexander Burn stated that two species 
of Cantharide are exceedingly abundant in 
India, and remarked that as they prove 
as powerfully stimulant as the common 
officinal species, they might be made a 
valuable article of commerce. In China, 
the Mylabris cichoret has long been em- 
ployed for the same purpose. This insect, 
indeed, seems to have been regarded as the 
most powerful vesicatory by the ancients, 
who, however, likewise appear to have been 
acquainted with the common Lytta vesica- 
toria also, and to have used it, as well as 
the rose-chafer, (Cetonia aurata,) and some 
other insects mentioned by Pliny. General 
Harwicke has described, in the Asiatic 
Transactions, another species of Mylabris 
which is plentiful throughout Bengal, 
Bahar, and Oude, and is quite as efficacious 
as the common blistering beetle. Latreille 
informs us that Blaps sulcata, an Egyptian 
‘beetle, is used by the Turks to alleviate 
pain in the ear, and -to cure the stinging of 
the scorpion. Mr. Newport, an eminent 
entomological investigator, has ascertained 
that the oil-beetle (Meloe proscarabeus) is 
highly diuretic. 

In some parts of Africa a kind of soap is 
manufactured from a predaceous species of 
beetle, hence named Corabus saponarius, by 
Olivier. The Cabinet de Lecteur of June 
29, 1836, stated that a society formed at 
Guedlinbourg had collected nineteen mil- 
‘lion cockchafers (Melolontha ruficornis) for 
the purpose of extracting oil from them. 
The experiment had been previously tried 
in Hungary, and three measures of oil had 
been extracted from eight measures of 
cockchafers. The insects were placed in 
pots of earth, which were covered with 
straw, and then with network of metallic 
threads; then the whole was placed up- 
side-down on a heated utensil destined to 
receive the oil, which flowed from the 
insects. This oil, it was expected, would 
prove particularly serviceable in greasing 
wheels, &c. 

The Chinese ladies embroider and adorn 
their dress with the elytra or wing-cases of 
a brilliant species of beetle (Buprestis 
vittata). In Chili and the Brazils, splendid 
necklaces are formed of golden-tinted 
weevils (Curculionide,) and of certain 
other beetles (Chrysomele.) Insome parts 
of the Continent, the burnished violet- 
coloured thighs of the dorr beetle (Geo- 
trupes stercorarius) are strung together for 
the same purpose; and it may also be 
mentioned that similar necklaces, made of 
several specimens of a small species of 


Scarabeus, are frequently found on the 
Egyptian mummies.* 

Several species of luminous insects are 
used instead of candles in various parts of 
the world. Here, however, we shall only 
concern ourselves with the luminous beetles 
that are soemployed. The phosphorescent 
click-beetle (Elater noctilucus) is the most 
distinguished of these. “It is called co- 
cujas in South America, where it is not 
uncommon ; it is about an inch and a half 
long, of a brown colour, with the thorax 
marked on each side by a smooth, yellow, 
transparent spot, highly luminous, and 
diffusing so brilliant a light at night, that a 
person may, in a favourable position of the 
insect, see to read the smallest print. Beside 
these, however, there are two luminous 
spots. beneath the elytra, or wing-cases, 
only visible, of course, when the insect is 
on the wing, and then it appears studded 
with four rich and vivid gems of a blue 
lustre ; in fact, the whole body seems a flood 
of pure light. In the West Indies, particu- 
larly St. Domingo, the natives employ these 
insects to give light in managing their 
household concerns. In travelling they 
are wont to attach one to each toe; and it 
is stated that in fishing and hunting they 
require no other light. Pietro Martire 
informs us that this beetle serves the natives 
of the Spanish West Indies not only asa 
light to illuminate their houses, but to 
extirpate the gnats; on introducing the 
fire-beetles, the gnats become their prey. 
On festive days these fiery beetles are col- 
lected and attached to their clothes and 
horses ; and, according to the same author, 
the luminous matter is sometimes rubhed 
over the face. We are told by Mouffett, 
that the appearance of the tropical fiery 
beetles on one occasion led to a singular 
result: when Sir Thomas Cavendish and 
Sir Robert Dudley first landed in the West 
Indies, the flitting and moving lights of 
these insects in the woods impressed them 
with the idea that the Spaniards were ad- 
vancing, and they returned in consequence 
to their ships. Eight or ten of these insects 
put into a phial will yield a light equal to 
a common candle; and it is said that this 
was the only light used by the natives of 
Hispaniola, &c., prior to the arrival of the 
Spaniards.”+ This species is‘not the only 
one of the genus that is used in this way. 

(To be continued.) 

* Wild’s Narrative. 1840. 


+ Murray’s Researches in Natural History, 1830, 
p. 121. 





Never be it forgotten that he who con- 
ceals a truth that ought to be made known, 
may be no less culpable than the 
promulgator of a falsehood. 
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Le Feuilleton of SFrench Literature. 


“THE RHINE.” 
(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 
BY L’ETUDIANT, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ SKETCHES IN FRANCE,” ETC. 


[We take this opportunity, which is not 
of an every-day occurrence, to introduce 
our readers to a new work — one that 
cannot fail to be interesting, being that of 
“The Rhine,” by the celebrated novelist, 
Victor Hugo. To say anything respect- 
ing the previous writings of this talented 
author, to. laud him as a philosopher, a 

t, and a novelist—to dwell upon the 

ties of his “ Hunchback,” the touch- 
ing pathos of his “ Dernier Jour d'un 
Condamné”— in short, to do more than 
state, that in the field of French lite- 
rature there are none that can cope with 
him, that his sorties evince both talent and 
genius, would be only saying that which 
must be known to all A word or two, 
however, respecting the work now before us, 
may not be deemed inappropriate. 

s will be seen from the subjoined pre- 
fatory remarks, “ The Rhine” consists of a 
series of letters descriptive of an excursion 
to that celebrated river. The author starts 
from Paris, and, as he proceeds on his 
journey, relates in a pleasing manner the 
disasters contingent on travelling, gives a 
graphic account of the towns through which 

passes, and when he encounters a field 
of battle, an old church, a dilapidated 
castle, a relic of history, or some habita- 
tion rendered sacred by being the birth- 
place of genius, he displays the might of his 
mind, not only by his extensive knowledge, 
but by the train of reflection which such 
scenes inspire, and by the philosophical 
remarks which he makes upon them. The 
work consists of twenty-five letters, with 
what is rather misnamed “a Conclusion,” as 
the latter has no reference whatever to the 
former, being chiefly a political argument 


respecting the right of Germany to the left 
bank of the Rhine. . 

The letters cannot fail to amuse ; besides, 
they are rendered highly instructive by the 
interesting facts which they contain. ] 


PREFATORY REMARKS. 


A few years ago the author of this work 
was travelling, without any other end save 
of gazing on the green trees and blue 
sky—things that are not to be seen at Paris. 
While wandering heedlessly along, he ar- 
rived, almost by chance, on the borders of 
the Rhine. The sight of this great river 
produced in him a feeling different from 
that caused by any other incident of his 


journey. It fixed his wandering thoughts, 
and gave a precise signification to what 
had been before only an excursion of 
caprice. In a word, it recalled him from 
idle reverie to serious thought. An ac- 
count of all that he heard, saw, and 
imagined during his journey, is contained 
in these letters, which, as they were 
written, were sent to a friend at Paris, who 
from his earliest youth has taken a deep 
interest in every undertaking of the author. 


LETTER I. 
FROM PARIS TO FERTE-SOUS-JOUARRE. 
Ferté-sous-Jouarre, July, 1839. 
Two days ago, as I have already told you, 
my friend, I left Paris about twelve in the 
morning. I pursued my way by the route 
of Meaux, leaving St. Denis and Montmo- 
rency to the left. Here I thought of you, 
and tenderly bade you farewell. I then 
fixed my looks upon the rising ground at 
the bottom of the plain, till a turning in the 
road hid it from my sight. You know that, 
when on long excursions, I have got a 
peculiar penchant for short stages, to be un- 
encumbered with luggage, and to be alone 
in my carriage with the two friends of my 
infancy— Virgil and Tacitus. You now see 
the whole of my equipage. 

I took the Chalons road, for, some years 
before, I had travelled by the way of 
Soissons, and, thanks to the demolishers, 
it has now but very little interest left. 
Nanteuil-le-Haudoin has no _ longer its 
castle, which was built by Francis the First ; 
the magnificent manor (at Villiers-Cotterets) 
of the Duke of Valois has been converted 
into a poor-house; and there, as almost 
everywhere, sculptures and paintings—the 
mind of by-gone ages, the grace of the six- 
teenth century — have disappeared. The 
enormous tower of Dammartin, from which 
Montmartre, nine leagues distant, could be 
distinctly seen, has been razed to the ground. 
Its lizard and vertical form gave rise to the 
proverb, which I could never well under- 
stand,— 

*¢ Jl est comme le chateau de Dammartin, 
qui créve de rire.”* 

At present—deprived of its old bastille, 
in which the Bishop of Meaux, when he had 
quarrelled with the Count of Champagne, 
had taken refuge with seven of his fol- 
lowers—Dammartin no lopger engenders 
proverbs, and is only seuumiahie for lite- 
rary compositions similar to this note, which 
I copied verbatim from a book lying on the 
table of an auberge :— 

“ Dammartin (Seine-et-Marne) is a 
small town, situated on a hill; lace is the 
chief article of manufacture. Hotel: Sainte 
Anne. Curiosities: the parish church, hall, 
1600 inhabitants.” 


* “He is like Dammartin Castle, bursting with 
Jaughter.”’ 
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The short space of time which those ty- 
rants of diligences called “ conducteurs” 
allow for dinner, would not then permit me 
to ascertain if it was true that the sixteen 
hundred inhabitants of Dammartin were 
really curiosities. 

In the most lovely weather, and on the 
finest road in the world, betwixt Claye 
and Meaux, the wheel of my vehicle broke. 
You know that I am one of those who 
always continue their journey. If the carriage 
abandons me, I renounce the carriage. At 
that instant a small diligence was passing, 
being that of Touchard. There was only 
one vacant seat, which I took ; and in ten 
minutes after the accident I was once 
more on my route, perched upon the zmpe- 
riale, between a hunchback and a gendarme. 

Behold me now at Ferté-sous-Jouarre, 
a pretty little town, with its three bridges, 
its charming isles, its old mill in the middle 
of the river, supported by five arches ; and 
its handsome pavilion, of the time of Louis 
the Thirteenth, which, it is said, belonged 
to the Duke of Saint-Simon, and which is 
now losing its beauty in the hands of a 


grocer. 

If, in fact, M. de Saint-Simon did pos- 
sess that old habitation, I very much doubt 
that his natal mansion of Ferté-Vidame 
ever had a more lordly and stately appear- 
ance, or was better adapted to his rank 
of duke and peer, than the charming little 
castle of Ferté-sous-Jouarre. 

The moment is well suited for travelling : 
the country being filled with tourists, the 
harvest begun, and here and there large 
ricks of hay resembling pyramids ; while 
the. cut corn, ranged upon the brow of 
every acclivity, has, at a distance, the ap- 
pearance of the back of the zebra. 

You know, my friend, that when travel- 
ling, I do not seek for events; my whole 
desire is scenes which may excite and 
create ideas, and for that new objects 
suffice. Besides, I am content with little: 
so that I see trees, the green sward, and 
have the open air, with a road before and 
behind me, I am perfectly satisfied. If the 
country be flat, I like an extended horizon; 
if it be mountainous, I like the landscapes, 
and here there is one ever presenting itself 
to the view. Before me, is a charming 
valley; to the right and to the left, the 
strange caprices of the soil—huge hills, 
bearing the marks of husbandry, and a 
crowd of squares, pleasing to the sight; 
here and there, groups of low cottages, 
whose roofs seem to touch the ground ; at the 
end of the valley, a current of water, shewn 
to the eye by a long line of verdure, and 
crossed by a little stone bridge, which age 
has partly dismantled, and which unites 
the two ends of the highway. When I was 
there, a wagon crossed the bridge — an 
enormous German wagon, swelled, girt, 
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and corded, which had the appearance of 
the belly of Gargantua, drawn upon four 
wheels by eight horses. Before me, near 
the opposite hill, the road takes its course, 
shining in the rays of the sun, and upon 
which the shadow of the tall trees repre- 
sent, in black, a large comb wanting several 
teeth. 

Ah, well! the large trees, the shadow of a 
comb, at which, perhaps, you are laughing, 
the wagon, the old bridge, the low cot- 
tages,—all cause pleasure, and make me 
happy. A valley such as this, with a bril- 
liant sun above, ever pleases me. I, only, 
looked around, and enjoyed the scene; 
the other travellers in the carriage were 
constantly yawning. When the change of 
horses takes place, everything amuses me. 
After the cracking of the whip, the noise 
of the horses’ hoofs, and the jingling of the 
harness, we stop at the door of an auberge, 
A white hen is seen on the highway—a black 
one amongst the brambles; a harrow or 
an old broken wheel in a corner, and 
children in the height of mirth, with 
comely, yet far from clean, faces, playing 
round a stack of hay. Above my head, 
Charles the Fifth, Joseph the Second, or 
Napoleon, is suspended — great emperors, 
who are now no longer fit for anything 
else than a sign to draw custom to an inn! 
The house is full of voices: upon the step 
of the door, the grooms and the kitchen- 
maids are making idyls; the understrapper 
drawing water; and I, profiting by my 
high position upon the imperiale, either 
listen to the conversation of the hunchback 
and the gendarme, or admire the little 
place, with all its deformities and beauties. 

Besides, my gendarme and hunchback 
were philosophers, not at all- proud, and 
chatted familiarly together; the former, 
without disdaining the hunchback, the 
latter, without despising the gendarme. The 
hunchback pays a tax of six francs to Jouarre, 
the ancient Jovis ara, which he explained 
to the gendarme; and when he was forced 
to give a sous to cross the bridge over the 
Marne, he became enraged against the 
government. The gendarme paid no taxes, 
but he related his history with naiveté. In 
1814, he fought like a lion at Montmirail: 
he was then a conscrit. In 1830, in the 
days of July, he took fright, and fled: he 
was then a gendarme. - That surprised le 
bossu, but it did not astonish me. Conscrit, 
he was only twenty years of age, and was 
brave — gendarme, he had a wife and 
children, and, he added, a horse of his own: 
he was then a coward. The same man, 
nevertheless, but not the same life. Life is 
a sort of meat, which sauce alone renders 
palatable. No one is more dauntless than 
a galley-slave. In this world, it is not the 
skin that is prized—it is the coat. He who 
is altogether naked cares for nothing. 
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We must also admit that the two epochs 
were very different. Whatever is in the 
wind acts upon the soldier, as upon all man- 
kind; the idea which strikes us either ex- 
cites or discourages. In 1830, a revolution 
broke out: the soldier felt himself under a 
load, and cast down in spirits, by the force 
of thought, which is equal to the force of cir- 
cumstances; and then, what was still more 
disheartening and enervating, he wasfighting 
by the order of a stranger; fighting for 
shadows created by a disordered brain, the 
dream of a distempered mind — brother 
against brother—all France against the 
Parisians. In 1814, on the contrary, the 
conscrit struggled with foreign enemies, for 
things easily comprehended—for himself, 
his father, his mother and sisters, for the 
plough which he had just left, for the hut 
which he saw smoking in the distance—the 
land which he had trod in infancy, for his 
suffering and bleeding country. In 1830, 
the soldier did not know what he was fight- 
ing for; in 1814, he did more than know it, 
he felt it—he did more than feel it, he 
saw it. 

Three things very much interested me 
at Meaux. To the right, on entering the 
town, is a curious gateway leading to an old 
church; then the cathedral; and behind it 
an old habitation, half fortified and flanked 
with turrets. There is also a court, into 
which I boldly entered, and perceived an 
old woman, who was busily knitting. The 
good dame heeded me not, thus affording 
me an opportunity of studying a very hand- 
some outside staircase of stone and wood- 
work, which, supported upon two arches, 
and crowned by a neat landing, conducted 
to the old dwelling. Ihad not time to take 
a sketch of it; [ am sorry, for it is the 
first staircase of the kind I have ever seen ; 
it appeared to me: to be of the fifteenth 
century. 

: The cathedral is a noble-looking church ; 
its erection was begun in the fourteenth 
century, and continued to the fifteenth. 
Several repairs have lately been made, but 
the church is not yet finished, for of the 
two tours projected by the architect, one 
only is completed; the other, which has 
n, is hidden under a covering of 
slate. ‘The middle doorway and that of 
the right are of the fourteenth century, the 
one at the left is of the fifteenth; they are 
all very handsome, although time has left 
its impress upon their venerable appear- 
ance, 
L tried to decipher the bas-reliefs. The 
pediment of the left doorway represents the 
history of John the Baptist; but the rays 
of the sun, which fell full on the facade, 
yeeresten me from satisfying my curiosity. 
he interior of the church is superb: upon 


the choir are large ogees, and at its entry 
two beautiful altars of the fifteenth century ; 
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but unfortunately, yet true to the taste of 
country people, they are daubed over with 
wood-coloured oil-paintings. 

To the left of the choir I saw a very 
pretty marble statue of “a warrior of the 
sixteenth century.” It was in a kneeling 
position, without armour, and had no in- 
scription. I have not been able to find out 
whose statue it is; but you, who know 
everything, would have done so. Opposite 
is another, but this one bears an inscription 
—and much it requires it, for even you 
yourself would not be able to discover, in 
the hard and unmeaning marble, the stern 
countenance of Benigne Bossuet. I saw 
his episcopal throne, which is of very 
fine wainscotting, in the style of Louis 
the Fourteenth, but being pressed for time, 
I was not able to visit his famed cabinet 
at the Bishop’s. 

Here is a strange fact. There was a 
theatre at Meaux before there was one at 
Paris, which, asis written in a local manu- 
script, was constructed in 1547. Pieces of 
a mysterious nature were represented. A 
man of the name of Pascalus played the 
Devil, and ever afterwards retained the 
name. In 1562 he delivered up the city to 
the Huguenots ; and in the year following, 
the Catholics hung him, partly because he 
had delivered up the city, but more, perhaps, 
on account of his appellation, “ Ze Diable.” 
At present there are twenty theatres in 
Paris, but there is not a single one here. It 
is said that the good people of Meaux boast 
of this ; that is, to be proud that Meaux is 
not Paris. 

This country abounds with the age of 
Louis XIV.:—here, the Duke of Saint 
Simon; at Meaux, Bossuet; at La Ferté- 
Milon, Racine; at Chateau-Thierry, La 
Fontaine—all within a range of twelve 
miles. The great seigneur is neighbour to 
the great archbishop, and tragedy is elbow- 
ing fable. 

On going out of the cathedral, I found that 
the sun had hid himself, thus enabling me 
to examine the facade. The pediment ofthe 
central doorway is the most curious : the in- 
ferior compartment represents Jeanne, wife 
of Philippe-le-Bel, from the deniers of whom 
the church was built after her death. The 
Queen of France, her cathedral in her hand, 
is represented at the gates of paradise; 
St. Peter has opened the folding doors to 
her; behind the queen is the handsome 
King Philippe, with a sad and rueful coun- 
tenance. The queen, who is gorgeously 
attired, and exceedingly well sculptured, 
points out to St. Peter the pauvre diadle of 
a king, and with a side look and shrug of 
the shoulder, seems to say— 

“ Bah! allow him to pass into the bar- 
gain.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHRISTENING OF H.R. H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Winpsor was on Tuesday, the 25th of 
January, 1842, the scene of great gaicty 
and rejoicing, which will ever be remem- 
bered by all those whom the important 
ceremony of the christening of the infant 
Prince of Wales attracted to the town. The 
morning was ushered in by the ringing of 
bells, which commenced to sound a merry 
peal as early as eight o’clock. About the 
same hour the streets presented that appear- 
ance of bustle which occasions of public 
importance always produce; and omni- 
buses and all sorts of vehicles came rattling 
in rapid succession into the town, bringing 
from the railroad station at Slough the 
multitudes whom curiosity impelled to leave 
London. 

At a quarter to eleven o'clock, the 72nd 
Highlanders, headed by their band, playing 
a lively Scottish air, passed through the 
Quadrangle, followed in the course of half 
an hour by the battalion of Grenadiers, 
which had shortly before reached Windsor. 
The former proceeded to the Lower Ward, 
while the latter took up their station at the 
Grand Quadrangle, lining its side, being 
intended to form a part of the guard of 
honour. Soon afterwards a squadron of the 
Royal Horse-guards (Blue) made their ap- 
pearance, also bringing with them their 
band. The appearance now presented in 
the interior of the Quadrangle was of a very 
gay description, and the scene was greatly 
enlivened by the performance of various 
airs by the bands of the Grenadiers and 
Royal Horse-guards. A battery of flying 
artillery was stationed in the Long Walk; 
at intervals throughout the morning the re- 
port of their pieces was heard booming in 
the air. All the military entered the Quad- 
rangle by the gate between the York and 
Lancaster towers, to which a line of sen- 
tinels (composed of the 72nd Highlanders) 
extended from the town of Windsor, and a 
body of Horse-guards, formed into parties 
of two each, patrolled the road in the vici- 
nity of the Castle. 

At eleven o’clock the distinguished guests 
set out from the Castle. The first hearty 
cheer was given when the carriage con- 
taining the infant Prince came in sight. 
The King of Prussia was loudly cheered ; 
the military presented arms, and the colours 
of the 72nd were lowered to him as he 
passed by towards the chapel, where he 
arrived in safety, though the restiveness of 
the cream-coloured horses which drew his 
carriage rendered his position at one period 
somewhat dangerous. When her Majesty 
and Prince Albert approached, their pre- 
sence was welcomed by the most vociferous 
cheering and the usual military honours, 
As soon as they had entered Wolsey’s Hall, 
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a listlessness appeared to pervade the whole 
assembly in front of the chapel. The 
soldiers piled their arms, and the ladies and 
gentlemen in the Lower Ward walked about, 
speculating whether “this one christening 
might not,” as Shakspeare has it, “ beget a 
thousand more.” 


THE CHAPEL. 


The decorations in the interior of the choir 
were chaste and simple, yet beautiful and 
effective in the extreme. The floor was 
covered with a purple carpet, manufactured 
for the occasion, ornamented with the star 
of the Order of the Garter and the cross or 
shield of St. George. On the haut pas were 
placed semicircularly, on the north and 
south sides of the altar, six chairs of state, 
richly carved and gilt, covered with superb 
purple silk velvet, and embossed on the 
back and seat with the star of the Order of 
the Garter. A fald, or footstool, in scarlet, 
was placed before each chair of state ; and 
in the middle of the platform, in front of the 
altar, stood the baptismal font, on an otto- 
man covered with purple velvet, witha deep 
bullion fringe around the bottom. This 
magnificent piece of plate consists properly 
of four parts:—a golden salver, on which 
rest a pedestal and bowl used at the chris- 
tening of Charles IL, regiltand ornamented; 
from this bow] rises a second golden pedestal, 
surmounted by cherubim, bearing the richly 
chased and costly gold font in which the 
Princess Royal was baptized. The com- 
munion table displayed the whole service of 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, as well as 
that of St. George’s, comprising, among 
other articles of costliness and splendour, 
six salvers, three of gigantic dimensions, 
eight large tankards and flagons, two cups, 
and ten smaller vessels, of gold or silver 
gilt. The banners of the knights com- 
panions of the Garter, suspended above the 
sword, scarf, and arms of each, also served 
to heighten the gaiety and animation of the 
scene ; and when the knights themselves 
took their stalls, habited in the full costume 
of the order—when the ministers of state 
and the ambassadors had taken their seats 
—when the King of Prussia and his suite, 
and the Queen, Prince Albert, and their 
attendants, appeared on the platform, it may 
well be sup that the whole presented a 
most magnificent and animating spectacle. 
Sir W. Newton and Mr. G. Hayter were 
present, by command of her Majesty, taking 
sketches for pictures commemorative of the 
occasion. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
entered the platform by the north aisle door 
leading to the altar, and stood before the 
font; his Grace was immediately joined by 
the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops 
of London and Norwich. At a quarter to 
one the King of Prussia and his suite ap- 
proached the platform by a corresponding 
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aperture in the south aisle; his Ma- 
jesty, dressed in a field-marshal’s uniform, 
entered first, and took his seat nearest 
the font. The Duchess of Kent, led 
by the King of Prussia, took her seat 
on her Majesty’s right hand; next came 
the Duke, Duchess, and Princess Augusta, 
of Cambridge. The Queen, in a few seconds 
after, made her appearance, conducted by 
Prince Albert in the costume of the Order 
of the Garter, and preceded by the lord- 
chamberlain and master of the household ; 
the whole company immediately rose and 
remained standing, the band playing the 
march from “ Joseph.” Her Majesty was 
dressed in the robes of Sovereign of the 
Order of the Garter, and wore a circlet, 
earrings, and necklace of diamonds of the 
most costly description. Her Majesty was 


supported on the left hy the Duke of Sussex, 
Prince George of Cambridge, and Princes 
Ferdinand and Leopold of Saxe Coburg; 
the Duke of Wellington stood behind her 
Majesty’s chair, supporting the sword of 
State. 


- The march having been concluded, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, standing behind 
the font, commenced reading the usual 
baptismal service. 

The sponsors were the King of Prussia 
and the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess 
of Cambridge as proxy for the Princess of 
Saxe Coburg, and the Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge as proxy for the Princess Sophia ; 
and when the infant Prince was brought in 
and given into the hands of the archbishop, 
they named him 

ALBERT EDWARD. 
by which names he was accordingly chris- 
tened. 

The service concluded, his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, “who appeared 
to be a remarkably fine boy, and behaved 
with most princely decorum,” was carried 
into the Chapter-room by the Duchess of 
Buccleuch, the lord-chamberlain going be- 
fore with his wand of office. The “ Halle- 
Jujah chorus” was then chanted by the 
fall choir, and in a style which filled every 
listener with admiration and delight. The 
Toyal procession then departed in the same 
order in which it had entered the choir. 
The water with which the Prince was bap- 
tized was from the river Jordan, and pre- 
sented to her Majesty by the Rev. Charles 
Boilean Elliott. The greatest interest was 
excited after the ceremony by the specta- 
tors, who thronged round the font, anxious 
to dip the tips of their fingers in it. 

THE THRONE ROOM. 

On the return of her Majesty to the 
Castle, a chapter of the most noble Order 
of the Garter was held in the Throne room. 
Her Majesty being seated on a chair of 
state, and the knights and officers having 
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been introduced and taken their places, the 
sovereign’s pleasure that a lineal descend- 
ant of his Majesty King George I. should 
be elected into the Order, in pursuance of 
a statute to that effect, was notified by the 
Bishop of Oxford. The election was then 
proceeded with, and his Majesty Frederick 
William IV., King of Prussia, was declared 
a knight of the most noble Order of the 
Garter. His Majesty was received by the 
Queen and the knights companions stand- 
ing. ‘The garter was buckled on the King’s 
left leg, and her Majesty, assisted by Prince 
Albert and the Duke of Sussex, afterwards 
passed the riband and George over his left 
shoulder. His Majesty wore at the cere- 
mony the uniform of the first regiment of 
the Prussian Horse-guards. The carpet, 
which was new for the occasion, is of garter 
blue, and is patterned with the star and 
badge of the Garter, encircled with the 
motto. The border is novel and ingenious ; 
it represents the collar of the Order of the 
Garter, very beautifully executed in differ- 
ent brilliant colours, in imitation of enamel. 
The effect of the whole is peculiar and 
beautiful. After the investiture of the 
King of Prussia, a déjeuner was served to 
the visitors in the Queen’s Presence cham- 
ber, the Queen’s Audience chamber, and 
the Vandyke gallery. The Queen and 
Prince Albert, the King of Prussia, and the 
Royal visitors passed to the White Break- 
fast room; and all the ladies to the Oak 
room. 


THE BANQUET—(ST. GEORGE'S HALL). 


St. George’s Hall is the only apartment 
in Windsor Castle which completely and 
entirely fills the mind with the gorgeous 
vastness of its dimensions, the majestic 
truth of its proportions, and the diguified 
simplicity of its decorations. Intrinsically 
beautiful, it speaks for itself, and its roof, 
in the happiest keeping with the line of 
escutcheons on the wall, is its richest fea- 
ture, bearing, as it does, the shields of the 
knights of the Garter from the days of 
Edward III. to those of Victoria I, except 
that from the shields of the Dukes of Mon- 
mouth and Ormond the arms are erased. 
We could dispense with the portraits in this 
room, although we should so banish Van- 
dyke, Lely, Kneller, Zeeman, Dupont, and 
Lawrence. 

When this in itself magnificent .apart- 
ment, of nearly 200 feet in length, with the 
most hall-like proportions, was exhibited 
on Tuesday, it contained a collection of 
plate which has been valued at two millions. 
of money, in the description of which it is 
Not surprising to find every writer dazzled, 
lost, and bewildered, not by the mere out- 
ward brilliancy or money value of the col- 
lection, but by its unmatched variety and 
grandeur as a series of works of the most 
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consummate art. For its display was 
erected at each end of the hall a beaufet of 
great extent and elevation—Gothic in style, 
crimson in covering, and encased in a mag- 
nificent Gothic screen. The effect of these 
erections was dazzling to a fault, for it 
required a length of time to prepare the 
eye to endure its brightness. The centre 
of one of them contained the glorious shield 
of Achilles, after Flaxman, of which the 
mere name is enough to demand the ad- 
miration of the artistical reader. Some 
thirty-three massive salvers surrounded as 
with a system of planets this sun of bright- 
ness, and the darker spots glittered like 
fixed stars in the forms of chalices and 
blets. 

On the table were formed four distinct 
avenues between the  silver-gilt plates 
ranged on each side of it, by the tureens, 
the vases, the salt-cellars, and the branched 
lustres resting on polished mirrors, In the 
centre of the table, which was 170 feet in 
length, directly upposite tothe Queen’s chair, 
was a magnificent gold candelabra, standing 
nearly five feet high, with numerous 
branches, on which was a splendid carving 
of St. George slaying the Dragon, with a 
Victory dropping a crown of !aurel on his 
head from above. Near it was the cele- 
brated Tower salt-cellar, which is so well 
known as one of the choicest gems of art 
in the possession of the crown. At the 
opposite end the twin beaufet presented 
some of the largest salvers in the world. 
One of them, valued at 10,000 guineas, was 
formed out of the golden snuff-boxes re- 
ceived by George IV. Here, too, was 
placed the celebrated gold cup of Gustavus 
Adolphus, which now belongs to the royal 
plate-chest of England. In a recess opposite 
to the Queen’s chair, surmounted with the 
Prince’s plume, were the golden dogs of 
George the Fourth, the golden tiger’s head, 
once the property of ‘Tippoo Saib, and seve- 
ral enamelled drinking cups, especially one 
which contains an emerald said to be worth 
500. In the recess was the nautilus cup 
of Cellini, with two other cratera by that 
great artist. The bowl is formed of a nau- 
tilus shell mounted on a stand of silver gilt, 
with a cover of the same material, the 
silver being left in its natural colour to re- 
present the flesh of the figures, and the 
rows of beads in various parts of the cup 
and lid. The height of the cup is one foot 
eight inches. On the cover is a Jupiter 
mounted on an eagle, wielding a sceptre 
and brandishing a thunderbolt. The bowl 
is held in the arms and rests on the head of 
a triton, who is mounted on a sea-horse. 
The base of the cup is ornamented with 
sea-nymphs playing on different musical 
instruments. Nothing can be more exqui- 
site than the workmanship of the different 
figures, This gorgeous piece of art be- 
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longed to Francis the First of France, 
whose profile is that of the Jupiter. A 
second and a third cup are of the period of 
Charles the Second. It would require 
columns to contain even a list of the riches 
of this collection, among which are the 
silver-gilt fountain belonging to Queen 
Elizabeth, which was taken in one of the 
prizes captured from the Spanish armada, 
and the soup basin of Napoleon, captured 
at Waterloo, with his cipher and crown; a 
cup made of Spanish dollars at the sur- 
render of the Havannah in 1702, presented 
by Sir J. Dyer to the Prince of Wales in 
1783, the day his Royal Highness came of 
age ; the Goodwood cup won by Fleur de 
Lis in 1829, and the Lincoln cup. The 
candelabra were all of exquisite workman- 
ship. The epergnes were embellished with 
sculptured subjects, many of them from 
Flaxman’s designs, and all of the most 
superior execution. ‘“ Dancing Nymphs,” 
“ Piping Fauns,” and several allegorical 
marine pieces, were amongst the number. 
The sauce &c. tureens occupied smaller 
tables, and were frequently extremely beau- 
tiful in form. The hand of Sir Francis 
Chantrey was frequently recognisable in 
the more massive plateaus and vases. The 
wine-coolers were all modelled after classic 
specimens. 

There is a gallery at each end of the 
hall. One was devoted to strangers, in- 
cluding the press; and the other to the 
bands of the Life-guards (in their state 
liveries) and the 72nd Highlanders. Covers 
were laid for 140 persons, and the tables 
absolutely groaned under the weight of the 
gilt silver plates deposited upon them. For 
each guest a servant in the royal state 
livery was in waiting, and even before the 
guests appeared, the scene in the hall was 
full of animation and splendour. When 
the dinner was served, and the various 
viands were placed on the side-tables under 
the care of experienced carvers, a flourish 
of trumpets gave notice of her Majesty's 
approach. At twenty minutes to eight 
o’elock, her Majesty entered the hall, led in 
by the King of Prussia. The band imme- 
diately struck up the national anthem, 
and continued playing it till her Majesty 
and the royal personages, her guests, were 
seated. Her Majesty, who wore a splendid 
tiara of diamonds, which sparkled like stars, 
surmounted by a snow-white plume of 
feathers, was followed by her royal uncles, 
the Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge, the 
Duchess of Cambridge, the Duchesses of 
Hamilton, Buccleuch, and Sutherland, and 
fourteen other ladies. She took her seat 
between the King of Prussia, who was on 
her right, and the Duke of Sussex, who 
was on her left; opposite to her was Prince 
Albert, her royal consort, who sate be- 
tween the Dukes of Cambridge and Wel- 











lington, Grace being said, the actual 
business of the dinner proceeded, and was 
relieved by the performance of Prince 
Albert’s selection of music. Towards the 
close of the dinner, the pipers of the 72nd 
marched round the table playing a pibroch. 

Ata quarter before nine o’clock dinner 
was over, grace said, the cloth removed, 
and a magnificent dessert, containing every 
delicacy both in and out of season, was 
placed upon the table. Several pieces of 
most exquisitely prepared confectionary, 
modelled under the direction of Mr. Maw- 
ditt, were then served up; and, from the 
profusion of flowers with which they were 
decorated, it seemed as if a gay parterre 
had suddenly sprung up among the other 
gay illusions of the scene. The dishes were 
of the celebrated Rockingham china made 
for William IV. by British artists, and 
valued at £5000. The wine sparkled 
brightly on the board. The Lord Steward 
then announced as a toast, “ His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales.” The 
company rose and drank it standing, her 
Majesty and the Prince standing at the 
same time, and bowing their thanks. The 
toast was drunk in spiced claret, of which 
forty gallons were at once laid on the table 
in the gigantic cistern made for George IV. 
by Messrs. Rundle and Bridge, the largest 
in the world. The bands then played 
“ Rule Britannia.” A few minutes elapsed, 
and the Lord Steward announced the next 
toast, “ The King of Prussia.” The com- 

y again rose, the King of Prussia 
standing at the same time and bowing 
thanks, whilethe bands played the Prussian 
national anthem—‘ Father land.” . 

The Lord Steward gave, as the next 
toast, “ Her Majesty the Queen.” Again 
all stood, her Majesty among the number, 
returning her thanks by the most graceful 
and animated bows. The band played 
“ God save the Queen.” 

The next toast was, “ His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert,” when the same ceremony 
was repeated by all present. The band 
played the “Coburg March” in the most 
exquisite style, the bugle notes being most 
skilfully and exquisitely introduced. 

At a quarter to ten o’clock her Majesty 
Tose from table, and this was a signal for 
the ladies of her company to do the same. 
Her Majesty waited till they were grouped 
around her, and then returned to the grand 
Teception-room. His Royal Highness the 
Prince Albert then took the chair which 
her Majesty had vacated, between the King 
of Prussia and the Duke of Sussex, and the 
wine circulated freely for a short period. 
The King of Prussia, the princes, the am- 

sadors, and other guests, then joined her 
Majesty, and this terminated the banquet, 
which, whether we consider the high rank 
and station of those who attended it, the 
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splendour of their dresses (civil and mili- 
tary), the magnificence of the tables, beau- 
fets, and the whole apartments, has perhaps 
never before been equalled. The gallery 
was filled with the domestics of the royal 
household, and many ladies from the neigh- 
bourhood; but, we think, delighted and 
gratified as they must have been beyond 
all measnre, they were not sorry for the 
termination of the spectacle, as the heat 
was so excessive as to distress all, and 
even to cause one lady to be carried out 
fainting. The doors of the Waterioo 
gallery were then thrown open for the re- 
ception of the company. A grand musical 
performance then took place, and it was in 
this room, among the refreshments offered 
to the guests, that ‘the christening cake 
was publicly exhibited. 





fHiscellaneous. 


GENEALOGICAL VANITY OF 
LAWYERS. 


Tr is curious how sensitive lawyers are 
concerning their origin. As they grow 
into eminence—partly from the connexions 
which they form, and partly from the pre- 
judices which they imbibe with a legal 
education — they become aristocratic in 
their inclinations, and would fain persuade 
people that they are of the magnates of the 
land. Ask a successful lawyer any question 
rather than “ What was your father?” How 
foolish is the weakness which robs laborious 
merit of its true title to respect, in hiding 
the obscurity from which it has emerged by 
patient toil! The vanity of law-lords pain- 
fully proves the soundness of Burke’s re- 
marks on the tendency of the study of the 
law, — “a science which does more to 
quicken and invigorate the understanding 
than all other kinds of learning put toge- 
ther, but which is not apt, except in persons 
very happily born, to open and to liberalize 
the mind exactly in the same proportion.” 
The number of persons who have risen by 
the law from low fortunes, to the very 
highest places in the state is extraordinary. 
The present Attorney-general of England 
(Sir F. Pollock) is the son of a saddler. 
The shop (known to sporting characters) at 
Charing Cross, now kept by the Messrs. 
Cuff, belonged to Pollock pére, who disposed 
of his business to its present proprietors. 
The father of Sir William Follett (Solicitor- 
general) still keeps a timber-yard near 
Exeter. Sir John Williams, ofthe Queen’s 
Bench in England, is the son of a Yorkshire 
horse-dealer. The Chancellor of Ireland 
(Sugden) is the son of a barber; it is only 
fair to say that this profound lawyer glories 
in his origin. At the Cambridge election, 
when Lord Mounteagle beat him by a ma- 
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jority of twenty-eight, Sir Edward was 
assailed, while speaking from the hustings, 
with a cry from a Whig snarler, of “ Off! 
off! you barber’s son!” Sir Edward, not at 
all disconcerted, said at once, “ The differ- 
ence between the person who thus assails me 
and myself is simply this—had he been born 
the son of a barber, he would have remained 
in the same condition during all his life; I 
was born one, and have risen from that 
humble sphere.” When presiding some 
few years since at an Operative Conserva- 
tive Society in Lambeth, he voluntarily 
alluded to his origin. Sir Edward was 
formerly clerk to Mr. Groom, the convey- 
ancer. His admission to the bar was op- 
posed, on the ground that he had been a 
clerk ; and the opposition would have been 
successful, but for the strenuous exertions 
of that amiable and most learned person, 
the late Francis Hargrave, who contended 
for his admission on the ground of the can- 
didate’s ability, as displayed in his legal 
writings. The father of Mr. Platt, Queen’s 
counsel, one of the most eminent of the 
English common law bar, was a clerk to 
the late Lord Ellenborough. Baron Gur- 
ney’s mother kept a small shop for political 
pamphlets. Mr. Petersdorff’s father was 
a furrier. Lord Kenyon, who was suc- 
cessively Attorney-general, (under Lord 
Rockingham’s second administration), a 
Baronet, and Master of the Rolls in 1784, 
and in 1788 Lord Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, (in succession to the Earl 
of Mansfield,) and who died worth 300,0001., 
was clerk to an attorney. Lord Hardwicke 
(who was Attorney-general in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age) was son of an at- 
torney at Dover, who, according to some 
persons, was hanged for forgery. Lord 
Eldon was son of a coal-fitter at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and his brother (afterwards Lord 
Stowell) borrowed forty pounds in order to 
enable him to go his first circuit. Lord 
Tenterden’s father was a barber at Canter- 
bury. Lord Langdale was formerly an 
accoucheur. Lord Campbell, and Serjeants 
Talfourd and Spankie, were formerly re- 
porters on the “Morning Chronicle.”— 
Dublin Monthly Magazine. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN 
GENTLEMEN. 


Tuts want of self-respect in the German 
character, produced by the educational and 
social system, and the undue importance in 
the German mind of rank, office, and con- 
ventional distinction, and the undue weight 
of these in the social economy of Germany, 
are strongly marked by the profusion of 
orders, stars, crosses, ribbons, and empty 
titles, with which the people both of civil 


and military station adorn and gratify 
themselves. Every third man you meet in 
the streets has a label in his button-hole, 
telling all the world, “ I am a knight—look 
at me.” No very young man among the 
continental military can have ever heard a 
bullet whistle in the field ; so that even by 
this class no very profound respect for the 
ribbon at the button-hole ean be claimed, 
and none at all by the ordinary civil classes 
who trick themselves out with it en mili- 
taire. The feeling of personal worth—the 
pride, it may be—seems unknown to them, 
which leads the British nobleman, gentle- 
man of high station, or military officer, who 
may have been honoured with a British or 
foreign order, to wear it only on particular 
parade occasions. He feels that he is 
something without the external testimonial 
of it: the German takes the emblem for 
the thing itself. The English gentleman 
would think it quite as inconsistent with his 
personal dignity to walk about on ordinary 
occasions, in the ordinary circles of society, 
with his stars, crosses, and ribbons plastered 
on his breast, as with the gazette of the 
actions in which he had won his distinctions 
plastered on his back. The German, again, 
ties his bit of red ribbon even to the button- 
hole of his dressing-gown ; the merchant 
goes to his counting-house, the apothecary 
to the barber’s shop to be shaved, the pro- 
fessor to his lecture-room, in crosses and 
ribbons, as if they were going to the levee 
of the sovereign. The upper classes of 
society in all countries are said to be very 
much alike, and to shew few of the peculiar 
distinctive differences which mark the 
national character in the middle and lower 
classes of eachcountry. This is a mistake. 
The English gentleman, from the highest 
rank to the very lowest that assumes 
the appellation, is distinguished from the 
continental gentleman by this peculiar trait 
of character—his dependence on himself 
for his social position, his self-esteem ; eall 
it pride, or call it a high-minded feeling of 
his own worth. There he stands, valuing 
himself upon something within himself, and 
not upon any outward testimonials of it 
conferred by others. This feeling goes 
very deep into society in England. * * * 
While every third man is lounging about, 
as in Prussia and generally on the Con- 
tinent, with his orders of merit of some 
kind or other—and many whose general 
merits would apparently be nothing the 
worse for the addition of a little industry to 
earn 2 new coat to stick their honours upon 
—the people, be their forms of government 
what they may, are but in a low social and 
industrial condition—are ages behind us in 
their social economy and in their true 
social education as free agents and members 
of the community. — Laing’s Notes of @ 
Traveller. 
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WORDSWORTH AND WALTER 
SCOTT. 


THE t of our times, Wordsworth, 
one of the few who are to live, has gone to 
common life, to the feelings of our universal 
natare, to the obscure and neglected portions 
ofsociety, for beautiful and touching themes. 
Nor ought it to be said that he has shed 
over these the charms of his genius ; as if, 
in themselves, they had nothing grand or 
lovely. Genius is not a creator in the 
sense of fancying or feigning what does 
not exist. Its distinction is to discern more 
of truth than common minds. It sees, 
under disguises and humble forms, ever- 
lasting beauty. This is the prerogative of 
Wordsworth to discern and to reveal, in 
the ordinary walks of life, in the common 
human heart. He has revealed the love- 
liness of the primitive feelings, of the 
universal affections of the human soul. 
The grand truth which pervades his poetry 
is, that the beautiful is not confined to the 
rare, the new, the distant, to scenery and 
modes of life open only to the few; but 
that it is poured forth profusely on the 
common earth and sky; that it gleams 
from the loneliest flower; that it lights up 
the humblest sphere; that the sweetest 
affections lodge in holy hearts; that there 
is sacredness, dignity, and loveliness, in 
lives which few eyes rest on; that even in 
the absence of all intellectual culture, the 
domestic relations can quietly nourish that 
disinterestedness which is the element of 
all greatness, and without which intellectual 
power is a splendid deformity. Words- 
worth is the poet of humanity; he teaches 
Teverence for our unive nature; he 
breaks down the factitious barriers between 
human hearts. The same is true, in an 


_ inferior degree, of Scott, whose tastes, 


however, were more aristocratic. Scott 
had a childish love of rank, titles, show, 
d ts, and, in general, looked with a 

eener eye on the outward life than into 
the soul. Still he had a human heart, and 
sympathized with his race. With few 
exceptions, he was just to all his human 
brethren. A reconciling spirit breathes 
‘through his writings. He seizes on the 
Interesting and beautiful features in all 
conditions of life; gives us bursts of tender 
and noble feelings, even from ruder natures ; 
and continually knits some new tie between 
the reader and the vast varieties of human 
nature which start up under his teeming 
pen. He delighted, indeed, in Highland 
chiefs, in border thieves, and murderers, 
m men’s encounters. But he had an 
eye to catch the stream of sweet affections 
a it wound its way through humble life. 


the solemn bearing, the stern grandeur, of 
the puritans. But we must not charge 
with narrowness a writer who embodied 
in a Jewish maiden his highest conception 
of female nobleness.— Dr. Channing. 


THE TIRHETTA BAZAAR OF 
CALCUTTA. 


Tuis may, perhaps, be admitted to be the 
largest market in the world; it is supplied 
with almost every necessary article of food 
that is to be met with throughout India. 
The ground upon which it stands compre- 
hends an area of upwards of four square 
acres, and is situated in the very heart of 
the City of Palaces. Not one European 
gentleman out of a thousand has ever 
witnessed the busy and animating scenes 
which daily occur at the Tirhetta Bazaar, 
he is consequently wholly ignorant of the 
nature and aspect of this extraordinary 
theatre of business. The most scrupulous 
classification in the different branches of 
trade is to be observed in this market. 
The stalls of the butchers who retail beef 
are arranged in rows by themselves; those 
who vend mutton by themselves, and in like 
manner those at which are exposed for sale 
veal, goats’-meat, and pork. This nicety.of 
distinction is founded upon the formality 
of “caste,” that of a beef butcher being 
materially different from that of a sheep 
butcher, and so with the rest. 

The usual price for a sirloin of prime beef, 
weighing about eighteen pounds, is two 
rupees (4s.), that of a hind quarter of choice 
fat mutton, one rupee (2s.) The poultry 
and wild-fowl markets form two distinet 
features: in the former may be noticed 
some thousands of live fowls of all sizes, 
besides turkeys, capons, ducks, geese, and 
pigeons. Sixteen good-sized chickens are 
to be had for one rupee, whilst pigeons are 
sold at 1d. per pair, The wild-fowl bazaar 
contains almost every species of live duck 
and teal, besides snipe, moorhens, and 
plovers ; a couple of wild-ducks may be pur- 
chased for four annas (6d.), and fresh e 
are procurable at eight for a penny. e 
fish market is admirably supplied every 
morning from the salt-water lake. Before 
daybreak some hundreds of bungy burdars 
(native porters) may be seen running along 
the sides of the canal, with their baskets 
slung over their shoulders, stocked with 
fish of every kind that is in season; and so 
well is the market contract secured in re- 
lation to this commodity, that no money 
will tempt a “bungy burdar” to sell one 
article of his stock by the way before he 





What light has Jeanie Deans shed on the 
path of the obscure! He was too wanting 
in the religious sentiment to comprehend 


reaches the Tirhetta Bazaar. Fish is ex- 
ceedingly cheap, and in very great demand, 
it being the only meat indulged in by the 
Hindoos. The vegetable market is amply 
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furnished with potatoes, sweet ditto, arti- 
chokes, Jerusalem ditto, turnips, carrots, 
cauliflowers, asparagus, peas, French beans, 
lettuces, cucumbers, onions, celery, and a 
variety of small salading. Fruit is in pro- 
fusion. Pincapples are sold at the rate of 
two for a penny, mangoes 2s. per hundred, 
and custard apples, rare ditto, guavahs, 
shuttocks, oranges, lechees, (a most delicious 
fruit resembling the Frontignac grape,) be- 
sides numerous other horticultural delica- 
cies, at equally moderate prices. The butter 
and milk bazaar is on a very extensive 
scale ; the native demand for the two above- 
named commodities being prodigious. Here 
are also the rice, grain, spice, and sweetmeat 
markets, all separated from one another. 

About a quarter of an hour before sun- 
rise some thousands of natives of all classes 
may be observed moving from every 
quarter of the town of Calcutta towards the 
Tirhetta Bazaar, from the turbaned Mogul 
to the close-shorn, bare-headed Cooly. Ser- 
vants of families, attired in their respective 
varied and fancied liveries, are to be seen 
completely choking the roadways, gossiping 
among themselves about the affairs of the 
families they live with, as they leisurely 
bend their way to the above extraordinary 
market; whilst the avenues leading to the 
same are lined on both sides. by numerous 
money-changers, before whom are heaped 
upon dresssers huge piles of “ pice,” (copper 
pieces about one farthing in value each,) 
which they exchange, at a trifling discount, 
for silver currency, which is a great ad- 
vantage to those who are about to make 
purchases in the bazaar. Some hundreds 
of Coolies, too, are to be witnessed in every 
direction, sustaining broad baskets upon 
their heads, which are destined to receive 
and to convey home the different articles of 
stock consigned to them. In this spot are 
to be met with persons of numerous nations, 
all of them purchasing the common neces- 
saries and the luxuries of life—English, 
French, Dutch, Americans, Portuguese, 
Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Turks, Per- 
sians, Arabs, Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, 
Malays, Jews, Parsees, Armenians, Greeks, 
&c., all and each of them attired in their 
national costumes, whilst the incongruous 
expressions of the countless varieties of caste 
among the Hindoos renders the Tirhetta 
Bazaar altogether to the inquisitive be- 
holder one of the most interesting marts 
for business in the world. By nine o'clock, 
A.M., all here is quiet, the business of the 
day is over, the gates are closed, the 
crowded throngs have dispersed, the traffic 
on the roads leading thereto is scarcely 
noticeable, and a short interval of rest is en- 
joyed until the ensuing morning, when the 
same animated, busy, and bustling scene is 
resumed.— The Times, 
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AN AFFECTING LOVE STORY. 


In the valley of the Bastan lived two 
brothers on the most affectionate terms, 
occupying the cottage, and enjoying the 
small property left them by their parents 
in common. Ramon, the eldest, was a 
robust man, cultivating the land, leading 
the cattle to pasture, and seldom returning 
home without game of his own killing, 
Many a wolf fell from the bullets of his 
gun or his iron-shod staff. Antonio, the 
younger, was less in size and strength, 
amiable, contenting himself with perform- 
ing domestic duties, even works of the 
needle, consulting in all things the tastes 
and comforts of his more hardy brother. 
Antonio had been taught to read, and 
thereby was enabled to amuse Ramon 
during long winter evenings, while he was 
mending his nets and tackle. In a cottage 
near them resided a respectable family from 
Seville, composed of a father, mother, and 
three daughters. Mariana, the eldest, 
acknowledged to be the prettiest girl of 
the valley, not only managed the house- 
hold affairs of her own dwelling, but fre- 
quently aided Antonio with her advice. 
In time Antonio became enamoured of the 
fair Mariana, and made a confidant of his 
brother, who approved his choice, and urged 
him to declare his passion. The timidity 
of the youth, however, prevented him from 
speaking, and he at length was so melan- 
choly, from the weight of his love, that 
Ramon determined to go and demand 
Mariana in marriage for Antonio. The 
parents raised no objection to the match, 
and said they would refer it to their 
daughter. Days and nights passed away, 
and no answer was sent, though Mariana 
continued her accustomed assiduities at the 
cottage of the brothers. Antonio at length 
was so reduced by this suspense, that he 
took to his bed. On seeing his distress, 
Ramon threw aside all his Spanish haughti- 
ness, and went to his neighbours to require 
their answer. He was again referred to 
Mariana, whom he reproached with her 
obduracy. ‘Thus pressed, Mariana declared 
that she loved another, and, hiding her 
face from shame, avowed that other to be 
Ramon! Overwhelmed as by a thunder- 
bolt, the unhappy youth, uttering some 
incoherent expressions, rushed to the hed- 
side of his brother, told, in a few words, 
the fatal truth, and dropped lifeless on 
the floor. Antonio became frenzied, and 
expired also, raving out the name of his 
beloved brother. They were interred in 
the same grave; and, in three days after- 
wards, Mariana died of grief for the loss of 
Ramon, 
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MUSIC. 


like most powerful agents, music may 
become the impulse to bad and doubtful, 
as well as good actions. The war-whoop 
of the savage is music to his ears; it rouses 
his passions, and urges him to expose his 
own life, and take away that of others; 
under its influence he rushes to battle, in 
the hope of possessing himself of the 
person of an enemy, whom he may torture 
or devour. The “ Marscillaise” has served 
the French as often for rebellion as victory. 
Tn our own land, the sound of the bagpipe 
is productive of extraordinary effects upon 
the Highlander. In times now fortunately 
passed away, it could awaken the remem- 
brance of long feuds of blood, and en- 
courage its hearers to savage deeds of 
violenee; even at the present period, its 
wild strains momentarily arouse dormant 
sympathies in the veins of the Northman, 
when pungent opportunity gives occasion 
for their expression. Who that has ever 
attended a public dinner of Scotchmen can 
have failed to note the enthusiasm with 
which they welcome their national toast 
under the influence of their national bag- 
pipe? At every turn and cadence of each 
warlike and well-remembered air, some 
motion of the body indicates its nervous 
participation in the excitement; at first 
they snap their fingers to the time of the 
tune; then their legs and heels join issue 
with their hands; and, finally, every 
division.of the bar is marked by a thump 
on the floor, and a corresponding knock on 
the table. A remarkable demonstration of 
this musical enthusiasm took place lately 
on_ the occasion of a Scottish charity anni- 
versary dinner, over which the Chisholme 
presided, and where Sir Charles Napier 
was a guest. From the moment the pro- 
menading pipers began to play their merry 
jigs, a running accompaniment from heels 
and fingers kept measure with the music ; 
and before they had concluded their 
perambulatory strains, the influence of the 
reel had seized alike upon the chairman 
and his countryman the Commodore. Up 
they simultaneously started, and, in the 
twinkling of an eye, were dancing con 
furore, on _an open space behind the 
“Chair.” Presently they were joined by 
others; and from reel to jig, and jig to 
reel, the party went tumultuously on, to 
the amazement of the English part of the 
company, who had never hefore seen such an 
extraordin: sight at a public dinner, 
Music did this—the music of the bagpipe.— 
Polytechnic. ee a 


THE BUDE LIGHT IN WATERLOO 
PLACE. 


Tue Bude light has been irradiating the 
fog and extinguishing the gas lights in 


Waterloo Place these few evenings, besides 
attracting crowds of gazers, whom its 
luminous rays failed to enlighten as to the 
nature of the phenomenon. The appearance 
inside the lamp is that of a huge Argand 
burner emitting a rush of flame of a bright 
orange hue, in an intense state of combus- 
tion, reaching to a considerable height ; the 
upper portion of the lamp is shaded, in 
order to soften the glare and throw the 
rays on the pavement; and the light is so 
vivid and penetrating as to illuminate the 
surrounding space to such an extent that 
any other lamps might be dispensed with 
between the York column and Jermyn- 
street, and along Pall Mall from the Carlton 
Ciub on one hand to Cockspur-street on 
the other. The gas lights within its in- 
fluence glimmer feebly, “ paling their in- 
effectual fires” like the stars at sunrise; 
or, to use a more apt simile, the gas light 
in its turn fades before the Bude light as 
the old oil lamps were reduced to a dull 
spark ba ene brilliancy of ges. It was 
in Pall Mall, on the top of Mr. Winsor’s 
house, the originator of that mode of illu- 
mination, that the first gas light was ex- 
hibited in the metropolis some thirty years 
since: in a less time hence we may safely 
predict that the Bude light will become as 
universal as gas now is—unless the Drum- 
mond light should supersede it by a metro- 
politan moon of hydro-oxygen, poised high 
enough in air to prevent the shadows from 
being too strong. The only objection to 
the adoption of thé Bude light, both in 
streets and houses, seems to be its expense. 
The extreme brilliancy of the illumination 
is caused by conveying through the circular 
opening of the Argand burner a stream 
of pure oxygen, which feeds the flame. 
Oxygen is obtained in greatest abundance 
from manganese; and the quantity of this 
substance that must be consumed if the 
whole town were lighted in this way would 
raise the price of a not superabundant 
article, unless some cheaper source of oxy- 
gen were discovered. The fact that pure 
oxygen is the material of combustion seems 
favourable to the introduction of the Bude 
light into dwellings, as any little escape of 
so vital an ingredient in atmospheric air 
would not be prejudicial to health; while 
the consumption of the _. of the air 
would not be so great as an equal 
quantity of light produced by other means. 
The risk of danger attending the production 
of the hydro-oxygen light, and the extreme 
care and nicety required in directing the 
two gases on to the lime whose combustion 
causes the intense light, must militate 
against its general employment, unless each 
parish or district were furnished with its 
lamp, or one immense focus of illumination 
were to suffice for the whcle metropolis.— 
Spectator. . 
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Che Gatherer. 


Fossil Infusoria.—M. de Humboldt has 
recently presented to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, in the name of M. Ehren- 
berg, specimens of a peaty argillaceous 
deposit, lying twenty feet below the pave- 
ment of the city of Berlin, and filled with 
infusoria still living. Traces of this subter- 
ranean life are observable three feet below 
the bottom of the Spree. Since 1836, when 
M. Ehrenberg first called attention to the 
immense masses of fossil infusoria, or 
microscopic animals, in the more recent 
formations, he has had occasion to observe, 
that the organic forces are still so active in 
the mud of ports and rivers, that at Swiene- 
munde, in the Baltic, for example, where 
above two-and-a-half-millions of cubic feet 
of mud were recently removed in.one year, 
one-third of that entire mass consisted of 
microscopic animals, The moors of Lim- 
burg present accumulations of fossil infu- 
soria twenty-eight feet in thickness. In 
the peaty layer of Berlin, tunnel-shaped 
deposits of eggs reach, in some places, to 
the depth of sixty feet. There is no doubt 
that they are still alive and capable of 
increase. Spontaneous motion may 
often observed in specimens taken from the 
greatest depth, though less frequently than 
in thosé near’ the surface, M. Ehrenberg, 
in. whose hands the microscope has revealed 
such wonders, is about to produce a work 
on fossil infusoria, similar to that which he 
has already published on the living species 
of microscopic animals. 


Proposed Junction of the Pacific and 


Atlantic Oceans.—In Mr. Stephens’s “ Tra- - 


vels in Central America,” he advocates the 
hold design of joining the Atlantic with the 
Pacific Ocean, by means of a cana] between 
the Gulf Nicoya and the harbour of San 
Juan, a distance of only about sixteen miles. 
From the lake of Nicaragua to the harbour 
of San Juan, on the Pacific, the distance is 
less than sixteen miles; and this slender 
line of earth is the only important obstacle 
which impedes what would undoubtedly be 
the greatest, the most important alteration 
ever effected by man in the. physical 
arrangement of the globe. The proud 
“mountains of Central America here bend 
themselves down—as if to permit and 
sanction the enterprise—to the trivial 
relevation of 600 feet ; and through this hill 
sit is contemplated to-cut a tunnel of one 
mile in lengthy at the height of almost 
seventy-two feet above the water of the 
lake, and two hundred feet above the low- 
water level of the Pacific; the distance 
‘from the lake to the tunnel being about 
ten miles, and from the tunnel to the Pacific 
abont four miles, whilst the difference of 
level could easily be overcome by lockage. 


The only engineering difficulty in the 
execution of the work would be the tunnel; 
and we must confess that the idea of an 
excavation lofty enough to permit ships of 
six hundred tons to pass through with their 
lower masts standing, is to us, even in these 
days, when engineers take all manner of 
liberties with mountains and valleys, some- 
what startling ; but Mr. Stephens speaks of 
it with perfect coolness.— Quarterly Review, 
Companions.—The most agreeable of all 
companions is a simple, frank man, with- 
out any high pretensions to an oppressive 
greatness ; one who loves life, and under; 
stands the use of it; obliging alike at all 
hours; above all, of a good temper, and 
steadfast as an anchor, For such a one we 
gladly exchange the greatest genius, the 
most brilliant wit, the profoundest thinker, 
Idleness.—If. the intellect requires to be 
vided with perpetual objects, what must 
it be with the affections? Depend upon it, 
the most fatal idleness is that of the heart; 
and the man who feels weary of life may be 
sure that he does not love his fellow- 
creatures as he ought. 


one, “ we only hold you for ‘a thie The 
Archeologist. 


Poverty.—It is not poverty so much a 


“pretence thet harasses a ruined man—the 


struggle between a proud mind and an 
‘empty purse —the keeping up a hollow 
show that must soon’ come to an end. 
‘Have the courage to appear’ poor, and you 
disarm poverty of its sharpest sting. 

Scavenger Shrimps.—The office of shrimps 
seems to be that analogous to some of the 
insects on land, whose task it is to clear 
away the remains of dead’ avimal matter 
after the beasts and birds of prey have 
been satiated. Ifa dead small bird or frog 
be placed where ants can have access to it, 
those insects will speedily reduce the body 
to a closely-cleaned skeleton. The shrimp 
family, acting in hosts, as speedily remove 
all traces of fish or flesh from the bones of 
any dead animal exposed to their ravages. 
They are, in short, the principal scavenger 
of the ocean; and, notwithstanding thei 
Office, they are deservedly and highly — 
as nutritious and delicious food.—J’enny 
Cyclopedia. ; 

An Optical Illusion.— A chandler having 
had some candles stolen, one bid him be of 
good cheer, “for, in a short time,” said he, 
“T am confident they will all come ‘to 
light.”— The Archeologist. 
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